MONTAIGNE  IN   THE  TOWER

able; the brightness and the movement of Paris
had a strong attraction for him. He believed that
he was not ill-fitted by his natural disposition, his
frank and engaging manner, his fidelity and his
discretion, for a part in the conduct of public
affairs. His memory, indeed, was defective; and
that, he felt, was a certain disqualification for bus-
iness. He cared for distinctions, but was not a
lover of authority; and that, no doubt, made some
of the common aims of ambition distasteful to
him. And, then, he saw too many sides of every
question. He could not be a good hater, though
it was a time when a man should support his own
party even to desperation. He could not be cruel;
he could not be treacherous; he could not even
flatter. On the whole he did not find himself qual-
ified for success in such an age as his own. He
withdrew; and the private life, which he accepted
with a dignified resolution, was already deter-
mined for him by circumstances, by his father's
prudence and care. If Montaigne., found, "the
bosom of the learned Virgins" occasionally a
place of ennui, there was always, if he could bring
himself to pay the cost, the possibility of a jour-
ney to Paris or of some more distant wanderings.
The chateau of Montaigne, renewed by M.
Magne, the minister of finance under Napoleon
III., was destroyed by fire on January 12,
1885. Only the tower of Montaigne remained
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